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M* CHAIRMAN, members of the Library 
Association, 1 suppose it may seem to 
be carrying coals to Newcastle, and perhaps 
even very charred coals at that, to speak to 
librarians upon books in or out of the busi- 
ness of living; for you make your living in 
a way off of books. There are some of us 
who make a life out of books, and I hope 
that includes many of you as well. If I seem 
to carry coals to Newcastle—if I seem to 
express too much appreciation for the inti- 
macy and clairvoyance of these winged mes- 
sengers of light and hope, it is for a very 
good biographical and historic reason. I 
grew up in a world, the hardship of which 
stimulated one to the kind of escapism which 
books do in part provide but which did not 
provide the wings whereon one might fly 
to that land of escape. 


“I want to be off to the edge of the 
world, 
Away from the realm of law, 
And the land where never a flag’s un- 
furled, 
And the life is rough and raw. 


“I want to be off where the roads are 
new, 
If there’s ever a road to see, 
For ever and ever the long years 
through 
The wilderness calls to me.” 


That poem out of adolescence recurs to 
my mind because I didn’t have the where- 
withal to go on this grave adventure. 

I slipped up one day behind my old 
friend, Clarence Darrow, in Chicago. He 
was standing with his hands in his pockets 
in front of a book store north of the Uni- 
versity, looking in the display window. I 
walked up behind him and put my hands 
lightly on his shoulders and repeated some 
lines that he and I had often repeated to 
each other, traveling and debating, taken 
from A. E, Housman: 


“When first my way to fair I took, 
Few pence in purse had I, 

And long I used to stand and look 
At things I could not buy. 


“Now times are altered; if I care 
To buy a thing, I can; 

The pence are here and here’s the fair, 
But where’s the lost young man?” 


The old boy turned around with tears in 
his eyes—too old any longer to enjoy much 
the adventure of books. 

I grew up in a world in which there 
weren't any books. That lack is as vivid in 
my mind today as anything could be over 
the years. I think that my father’s library 
was perhaps the second largest library in 
the community in which I grew up. And 
there were in that library, if I recall accu- 
rately, sixteen books. Fourteen of them was 
a set of commentaries on the Bible from the 
seventeenth century which he had inherited, 
the fifteenth was the Bible, and the sixteenth 
was Peck’s Bad Boy. Not a bad combination 
of piety and humor so far as the latter two 
were concerned. But hungry for books, hun- 
gry in part because of the desire of escapism 
which we all so desperately need and have 
little time for in the high tensional years of 
adolescence; hungry for books but not hav- 
ing books, I recall very well the first time 
that I ever saw a library. 

It was at the county seat of the county in 
which I grew up, Brownwood, Texas. I was 
a grown man, at least as tall as I am now, 
and I walked into a library, a little Carnegie 
Library that as I think of it now must have 
been a very small one, but it looked to me 
as though it covered blocks and blocks; and 
I saw here, the moment I walked into the 
door, several shelves of books—and I said 
to the librarian, ‘Is them there books?’ and 
she said, ‘Yes, what did you think?” I said, 
“I didn’t know—I didn’t know there were 
that many books in the world.” And she 
said, ‘Why you ought to go upstairs where 
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the stacks are and down in the basement.”’ 
She said, “If you think this is any library 
you ought to go to Dallas or Fort Worth 
and see a real library.” My heart sank 
within me upon that sight and that informa- 
tion, because already in my hunger for books 
I had resolved, I had highly resolved, I may 
say, that before I was as old as I now am I 
would have read all the books in the world, 
just like that. And I felt that first resolve 
go a-glimmering in the presence of what I 
saw and what she told me. The poverty 
in many people’s worlds still of this precious 
commodity, and in my world, is what no 
doubt overstimulated me and ‘eft me per- 
haps somewhat overcompensated with a kind 
of reverence for books. 

I like them from many different points of 
view. I’d like to talk to you about books 
from the point of view of writing. I’ve cer- 
tainly done more than my share of that dur- 
ing one lifetime. I’ve published two books 
since I came down here and one just before 
I came down here. I say “I’—that sounds 
egoistic, but Lindbergh said ‘“We are here.” 
It isn’t I, I don’t deserve any credit for this, 
I only remark it in a curious kind of fashion, 
because I have a typewriter so well trained 
that all I really have to do is to finger the 
keys for a few moments and it will turn out 
a poem or a lecture or a book upon demand. 
I sit there and look at it and wonder at it. 
It’s the little machine that deserves the credit 


or the discredit. But it’s an extremely inter- © 


esting life, the business of writing books. 
A garage mechanic the other day in New 
Orleans told me while he was working on 
my Nash car, more to himself than to me 
he said, ““He who works with his hands is a 
laborer; he who works with his hands and 
his mind is a craftsman; he who works with 
his hands and his mind and his heart is an 
artist.” The artistry that goes in through the 
work of the hands and the participation of 
the mind to one who loves words and the 
process of putting them together endwise is 
one of the great creative ventures of our time, 
of all times. 

I would like indeed, if it were another 
occasion, to talk to you as a critic of books. 
This program of the Columbia Broadcasting 


System, to which all of you sometimes no 
doubt listen, to which the chairman has 
graciously alluded: every Sunday three men 
who are supposed to be authorities discuss 
not new books, ordinarily, but classic books ; 
they sit down and con over again, under 
criticism and under stimulation of adverse 
reflections, the content of these books. It’s 
a magnificent enterprise. They also create 
who wisely criticize. I think I may say that 
I have been so much in love with books my- 
self and have lived so large a part of my life 
with them that I believe that I certainly 
average reviewing other people’s books at 
least I should say for the last fifteen years, 
one a week—at least fifty during the course 
of a year. And to take the work of another 
man’s hands and mind and heart, in absen- 
tia, when you can do to it as you will, read- 
ing the index and then the table of contents 
and writing a review upon it, that is au- 
dacity! Or to read the last chapter or the 
first paragraph of each chapter, then tear it 
all to pieces—that is sadism. But to get in- 
trigued, as sometimes one does, in reading 
the other man’s book and see there his blood 
flowing through it, to feel the thrill of art- 
istry which he felt when he put the words 
down, to plow through this, through long 
days, long quiet nights and come out changed 
because you have relived that man’s life, is 
a magnificent enterprise, sometimes reduced 
to a fairly pusillanimous level. I'd like to 
talk to you about the adventures of review- 
ing books, but I shan’t do that either. 

I prefer rather to talk of the more com- 
mon universal level that we all share about 
the very great joy of reading books. Now, 
lest you think that I am a complete book- 
worm, I do get away from them sometimes; 
and I get far enough away from them to have 
told Mr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, my 
long-time admirable chief, that I thought he 
was the craziest college president that I had 
ever seen in fostering the Great Books Pro- 
gram as a curriculum for college youth. For 
college youth—they know too many books— 
they need to know something about life so 
they can understand books. For books writ- 
ten by bookworms out of other books that 
have been eaten like sawdust are not books 
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to fulfill the high aspiration of the human 
spirit. But when Mr. Hutchins turned to 
adult education and began his work with 
men and women like us who are busy at 
professions or in business or being house- 
wives or mothers and have little time for 
ideas, and began to make books the center 
of adult education, that’s something else 
again, because we have too little of them 
here. We have too much of them in the 
universities. No, I see the great disadvan- 
tage of books as the provender for life. 

I often con over in my own mind that 
magnificent biography which Rudyard Kip- 
ling draws of a man whose morality—both 
his virtues and his vices—were book virtues 
and book vices: 


“Now Tomlinson gave up his ghost in 
his house in Berkeley Square, 
And a spirit came to his bedside and 
gripped him by the hair— 
A spirit gripped him by the hair and 
carried him far away 

Till he heard as the roar of a rain-fed 
ford the roar of the Milky Way: 

Till he heard the roar of the Milky 
Way die down and groan and 
cease, 

And they came to the gate within the 
wall where Peter holds the keys. 

‘Stand up, stand up now, Tomlinson, 
and answer loud and high 

‘The good that ye did for the sake of 
men or ever ye came to die— 

‘The good that ye did for the sake of 
men in little earth so lone!’ 

And the naked soul of Tomlinson 
grew white as a rain-washed 
bone.” 


He goes on to mention a few of the good 
things he did, and the recording angel said, 
“Did ye read that good in a book?” Tom- 
linson said “Aye”—and finding all of his 
virtues borrowed virtues, bookish virtues, 
they sent him off to Hell, and for seven days 
and nights, as the story goes on, you may 
recall, he fell through these endless spaces 
where the wind between the worlds cut him 
like a knife, and he finally came down to 


Hell and there was the Devil. He was so 
anxious he grabbed the bars and he yam- 
mered, “Please let me in!” The Devil said, 
“Not so fast, I have gentlemen here sleeping 
three on a grid. Tell me what kind of sin 
you've done. Have you done any real sin- 
ning?” He said, “Well, I borrowed my 
neighbor’s wife to sin the deadly sin.”” “Did 
you read of that sin in a book?” said the 
Devil. Tomlinson said, “Aye,” and the 
Devil called the little devils and said: 


“Go husk this whimpering thief that 
comes in the guise of a man. 
Winnow him out twixt star and star 
and sieve his proper worth: 
There’s sore decline in Adam’s line if 
this be the spawn of earth.” 


They took him out and then came back 
and said: 


“We've handled him, we have dandled 
him, we have seared him to the 
bone, 

And sure if tooth and nail show truth, 
he has no soul of his own.” 


The Devil expresses great sympathy, he 
hated to turn him away—Tomlinson wanted 
so badly to get in where it was warm. The 
Devil said, “I can’t let you in; it would 
bring me into complete disgrace in my own 
kingdom. This is my home—I gotta live 
here!” He added, “As a matter of fact, your 
body isn’t buried yet— 


“ “Get hence, the hearse is at your door 

—the grim black stallions wait, 

‘Go back to Earth with a lip unsealed 
—go back with an open eye, 

‘And carry my word to the sons of 
men or ever you come to die: 

‘That the sin that they do by two and 
two they must pay for one by one. 

‘And—the God that you took from a 
printed book be with you, Tom- 
linson.” ”’ 


This seems to me a marvelous and just 
estimate of the virtues and vices of life that 
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are purely bookish; but somewhere between 
the business of living always on raw meat 
and sometimes graduating to the civilized 
level of condiments and sausage and well- 
cooked meat is the chance to pick out books 
that weren’t written out of other books, but 
books that drip with the juices of life, them- 
selves. This is the chance that brings to- 
gether the perspective which the printed 
page offers and the red-blooded life of hu- 
man living itself. Well, books aren’t every- 
thing, but books are a great part of every- 
thing. 

Having said that to keep the record clear, 
let me indicate now, as a reader of books and 
an appreciator of them, what seems to me to 
be a fair outline of what I may call the min- 
istry of books in this tensional age in which 
and through which we are now living. In 
the first place, books bring us in superabun- 
dant measure the information which is neces- 
sary for human living. In the second place 
they furnish us with inspiration to turn the 
information to dynamic account. And in the 
third place, and even most important of all 
because of the age of anxiety, as the poet has 
put it, books provide us with sublimation. 
Substitute satisfaction keeps our lives from 
going astray either upon the shoals of ag- 
gressiveness or on other things which rob 
us even of the perspective of life which 
books may bring. 

Books bring us first information, I said. 
I suppose what it is that really separates us 
as animals from the treasured domestic ani- 
mals is the fact that we distinguish this 
knife-edged present which is the past just 
going and the future just coming, or distin- 
guish what is the present as distinct from 
that which is past when the present is itself 
passing, and from the future which is not 
yet but is always coming to be. If one does 
not have some way of thickening that knife- 
edged presence, he lives an exceedingly thin 
life indeed. 

We live as children of memory whereby 
we recover and enrich thereby the present 
with all the countless experience of all of the 
recorded past, and do this mostly through 
the avenue of books. We stretch the present 
into the past until we enjoy, as present, that 


which happened 2,000 years ago. And with 
this memory which books store to the full 
with human experiences we are prepared 
then to look into the future and to extend 
the present through imagination, as into the 
past through memory, into generations yet 
unborn who will pass judgment upon the 
fruits of our own workmanship here. So 
far as we know, the dog, intelligent as he is; 
the cat, dispassionate and self-resourceful as 
she is, have only this very narrow knife-edge 
present. Maybe a little stirring of instincts 
that previse the future, sometimes a little re- 
covery from the past through memory, but 
all very dim and very vague. 

Professor Woodworth, a Columbia Uni- 
versity psychologist, was telling me some 
years ago about an experience he had with 
one of our closer kin, a big chimpanzee at 
Professor Yerkes’ laboratory up at Boston. 
Woodworth, the psychologist, went up with 
a group of psychologists to visit the chim- 
panzee farm. The men were out by the cage 
of this biggest old chimp, who was quite a 
showpiece, and he was joking with them and 
passing the time of day and all the rest, just 
like their equal, and enjoying all of them, 
when Woodworth came up a little belatedly. 
At the moment he saw Woodworth the chim- 
panzee reached out through the bar and be- 
gan to grit his teeth and jump up and down 
and chatter to himself, and Woodworth 
didn’t even dare get near the cage. The old 
ape was just beside himself with frenzy every 
time he looked at Woodworth. The men 
kidded the psychologist a great deal. What 
had he done to make him such a persona 
non grata to his nearest of kin? 

Woodworth didn’t have very much to say 
about it when on the diner going back to 
New York they all kept kidding him about 
it. He remained silent for a long time, and 
then he told them a story which he was 
repeating to me. He said, “You men think 
that that was some whim on the part of the 
old ape. It actually was a perfectly rational 
procedure. The truth is that the chimp and 
I had been introduced before. Sixteen 
months ago, in fact, I went up there to visit 
my psychological colleague, Mr. Yerkes, and 
the chimp and I had a very good time. He 
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was as friendly with me as he was with you 
until out of mischief that didn’t quite calcu- 
late its consequences—I thought that we 
were equal enough so that we could joke 
with one another—I took a chew of tobacco 
and I cut off a plug and gave it to him and 
he bit into it heavily before he knew what 
he was doing. He spat it out and jumped 
all over the cage, and came and chattered at 
me exactly as he did today. That was six- 
teen months ago. The old chimp remem- 
bered it the moment I heaved into sight, and 
said to himself, ‘Here he comes again!’ ” 

That’s an exceptional case of what mem- 
ory can do to animal life. But for us our 
memory, largely because of the ministry of 
books, is as broad as the experience of the 
human race. These books are the canned 
juices of lives once living and now dead 
that can be brought back to life once more 
when participation is ended. This infor- 
mation which books bring us, it is this pri- 
marily, I repeat, that makes our human life 
a human life. It broadens this knife-edge 
present so we live in the light of distant stars 
and we respect the judgment upon our works 
of generations that are not yet born. This is 
a magnificent thing. Hidden away in the 
libraries, in these treasured know-how books 
of the world, there are the infinite resources 
of the human race for each single one of us 
as a passing member of it. Is there indeed 
anything in the world that any man or 
woman is doing or tomorrow will be doing 
that he could not learn better how to do out 
of books that bring you information upon 
the know-howism of this life? The pleasure, 
the joy, the fulfillment of life that comes 
from skilled performance, from being able 
to mix with our hands, our minds and our 
hearts, these know-how books enable us 
through the practice of greater and greater 
skill to enter into a deeper and deeper di- 
mension of human life itself. 


“If I might seize and capture in a song 
One cadence that would ever charm 
the ear, 
One burst of melody as sure and strong 
As from the lark of the summer dawn 
I hear— 





If in a poem I might crystallize 

One flying gleam of passion’s swift 
surprise 

Or in the ageless permanence of stone 

Present some gesture’s fugitive loveli- 
ness— 

If I might paint that shiny golden tress 

That wondering wind across her eyes 
has blown— 

Oh, if in some way I could make my 
own 

One fleeting and uncapturable thing 

So men might come and see or hear 
or sing, 

Saying awhile of me, perhaps long 
dead, 

‘Oh beauty, there were you interpreted! 

‘Here spoke thy slave, here toils thy 
votary,’ 

I should lie quiet in my narrow bed 

And ask no more of immortality.” 


The books that bring us information bring 
us the means of increasing and improving 
our performance from the hand through the 
mind and the heart, from which arises the 
artistry of life itself. Why, from books, if 
you know your library and know how to 
recommend to others, we can learn how to 
live alone and like it or to be happy though 
married. We can learn how to pare our 
nails or keep our teeth clean. We can 
learn how to operate a V-8 engine or to fly 
an airplane. If you are bald you can learn 
how to grow hair—if you've got too many 
you can learn how to lose them. I don’t ad- 
vise you, Mr. Chairman, when you get as old 
as I am, to believe the books that tell you 
how to grow hair! You can learn how to 
live the studious or the manual, the social or 
the solitary way of life. You can learn how 
to do everything better and how to live with 
men peaceably, even how through the flight 
of the alone to the alone to discover God 
missing. And the treasure house that brings 
us this knowledge is primarily the books 
that civilization has bequeathed. Yes, books 
first bring us information. 

That isn’t enough for good living, and 
especially it isn’t enough for good living in 
a generation like this. 1 have known men— 
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I believe no women—but men who are walk- 
ing encyclopaedias, who knew so much it 
would absolutely flabbergast you when it 
came to discrete facts, and yet who didn’t 
know what to do about it; who carried 
knowledge—information—around with them 
like dead lumber that weighted them down, 
and they simply couldn’t do anything about 
it at all... 

I had an interesting conversation one eve- 
ning with Mr. John Kieran, who has an ex- 
haustive fund of information but who knows 
what to do about it. Mr. John Kieran, you 
will recall, is one of the wiseacres who is on 
Information Please very frequently, now a 
columnist. I was on Information Please one 
night and I was so flabbergasted with the 
unbelievable number of things both before 
the program and after the program that 
Kieran could tell you with great decision, 
that I spoke to him after the program. I 
said, ‘Do you mind telling how you got this 
way?” He said, ‘““What way?” I said, “You 
know, the way you are.” And he said, “I 
know what you mean. I'll tell you how I 
got this way.” He said, “I grew up in an 
up-state county in New York State and got 
the job when I was eighteen of teaching the 
country school in the county where I had 
grown up.” And he said, “One day in a 
nature book there were four birds which 
the students had to identify by sight, and I 
didn’t know them, and I looked over in the 
key to see what the birds were.” He said, “I 
got the names, but what floored me com- 
pletely was that three of the four birds were 
indigenous to the very region in New York 
State where I had grown up! I was eighteen 
years old. I had spent all my time there. I 
had mever seen those birds! I was so 
ashamed of myself for going through life 
dumb and blind that as soon as school was 
over I went out and within an hour I had 
seen for the first time in the wildness up in 
those bushes those three birds. I said to 
myself, “This is too easy!’ When you've got 
a reason for knowing things you can learn 
them very quickly; when your curiosity is 
aroused, then you learn very rapidly. I 
began to appropriate the lesson I had taught 
myself. Presently I became a reporter on 


the newspaper; then I became a sports re- 
porter.” He said, “I traveled with a great 
many baseball teams and never did anything 
in the morning, so I’d take my mornings and 
go to the art institutes and museums all over 
America. It wasn’t but three years till I 
knew by name and location practically every 
picture in America, and then I got interested 
in trees. I walked out in the parks, and hav- 
ing a reason for doing this, I learned, I 
think, and I could tell you, every tree that’s 
indigenous to the North American conti- 
nent.” 

Well, it is amazing when you have an 
adequate reason; sometimes we call it curi- 
Osity, sometimes we call it inspiration; but 
when it has been kindled we can not only 
get information but the information which 
we already have finds its niche and turns 
itself into some dynamic spiritual account in 
our lives. 

I have here a quotation before me from 
one of the great books of our time: “And 
God saw everything that He had made, and 
behold it was very bad. On the seventh day, 
therefore, God could not rest. In the morn- 
ing and in the evening He busied himself 
with terrible and beautiful concoctions, and 
in the twilight of the seventh day He finished 
that which is of more import than the beast 
of the earth and the fish of the sea and the 
lights of the firmament, and He called it 
imagination.” For no other reason was imag- 
ination given unto us than that we might re- 
fashion the Creator’s wretched handiwork, 
and we might remake an ugly universe in the 
likeness of our dreams. Given this quality, 
call it what you will—curiosity, imagination, 
wonder, inspiration; given this, and the 
world takes on a new dimension. 

Our libraries are full of books that are 
books of inspiration, not books of informa- 
tion merely but these other books, and they 
aren’t merely the ones that were written to 
draw people out of the dumps; sometimes 
they are the poorest of all. But let each man 
find his choice wherever it is, let him be 
honest about it. Any book that helps a man 
or woman when he or she finds himself or 
herself in the dumps and not turning to ac- 
count the resources of information and other 
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values that are possessed; any book that can 
lift up the level of functioning—that is a 
book of inspiration. 

Or, in reverse, any book that can catch us 
when we are riding too high, wide and hand- 
some, as we used to say in Texas, when we 
think that wisdom is born with moderns and 
will die with them, or that we have a larger 
share of it—such books can reduce one to 
proper size. These are also fine books to 
keep a man from exploding with the in- 
spiration which he has brought to himself. 
Always when I find myself in this mood 
(and we all sometime get in the mood of 
thinking that ours is the generation, and 
science is the last word, and the poor dodos 
lived before science was, or before our so- 
phistication came) I just go and pull down 
any dialogue of Plato, written more than 
two thousand years ago. Read five pages in 
any dialogue that that man wrote and you 
will be forced to say, “Well, after all, I 
mustn’t be presumptuous any more; here 
was a man before science who knew more 
than the scientists themselves know about 
the things that count for most in common 
human life.” That is a magnificent function 
in itself, to keep us down to the proper level 
of inspiration. 

Now I think that the greatest good luck 
that can come to any man or woman or any 
boy or girl is to get one or a few books that 
have this elixir-like quality of taking us 
when we aren’t at our best and very quickly 
lifting us to our best. I suppose this is what 
the religious mean by the light of faith; 
that is, the light that enables us when we are 
in the valley to see the mountain tops, and 
to act as though we were on the mountain 
tops until we reach them. To live on visions 
—that is the life of faith. And these books 
of inspiration can do such magnificent 
things for us. 

We differ very greatly about this, of 
course. To me, poetry has always been a 
source of the most supreme inspiration. I 
can, with a few lines of poetry almost any 
day, regardless of what the climate outward 
or inward may be, bring myself back to a 
level of very normal function. Significantly 
enough, to me the best kind of poetry is 


what you might think to be the worst kind 
of poetry—pessimistic poetry. To get my 
optimism back to normal I always read pes- 
simistic poetry. You see the reason for that 
is that these pessimistic poets, like Leo Pardy 
or Housman or Thomas Hardy, to mention 
only a few, or Swinburne, give you so black, 
so bleak a dose in such concentrated form 
that when you jerk yourself out of the world 
in which they have superinduced you and 
look at the real world, it looks so much 
brighter than the other world that it seems 
very bright indeed. As Housman says: 


“I to my perils 
Of cheat and charmer 
Came clad in armour 
By stars benign. 
Hope lies to mortals 
And most believe her, 
But man’s deceiver 
Was never mine. 


“The thoughts of others 
Were light and fleeting, 
Of lovers’ meeting 
Or luck or fame. 

Mine were of trouble, 
And mine were steady, 
So I was ready 

When trouble came.” 


That is, it’s only those who sleep on the 
floor who never do fall out of bed, and the 
pessimistic poets teach you where the floor 
is so that there’s no way to look except up, 
and any way you look is therefore up. But 
I’ll not commend this to you unless this is 
the way your own mind runs. 

Even as librarians, even as connoisseurs, 
and even as slaves of books as well as their 
masters, there is not one of us who cannot 
profit very deeply from having that expeti- 
ence. One volume is usually enough. It 
stays under one’s pillow and goes wherever 
one goes to serve exactly this function. It 
does for us what some book did for one of 


my friends on the University of Chicago 


Round Table who was himself a poet. He 
says: 
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“Softly I close that book as in a dream 

And let its echoes linger 

Through redeemed silence with music, 

Darkness with its gleam. 

That day I worked no more; 

I could not bring my hands to toil, 

My thoughts to trafficking. 

A new light shone on every common 
thing; 

Celestial globes streamed before my 
gaze. 

That day I worked no more, 

But, to God’s praise, I shall work bet- 
ter all my other days.” 


Lucky is the man or woman who knows 
literature well enough to know where that 
book for him is, and to make it the most 
intimate possession of his own life. So 
much for that. Books bring us information 
in the first place, and this lifts our living to 
human living. They bring us inspiration in 
the second place that enables us to get more 
and better and more easily the information 
we need and which converts the information 
we have and shall get into a part of the very 
fiber of our own functioning souls. 


Finally and not least important is the 
third ministry of books. I said they bring 
us sublimation. Now here is where I con- 
nect most intimately and most organically 
with the under-theme or perhaps the over- 
theme of your Association. We are living 
in a very tense world. We live in a world 
in which, because of its complexity, because 
of its mechanistic makeup, because of its 
division of labor and its specialization of 
skills, it is more and more difficult for men 
and women to vent any large proportion of 
the emotions which they feel upon the object 
that is directly responsible for them. We 
feel this more keenly, perhaps, on the nega- 
tive side than we do on the positive side. 
We live in a world in which it is really ter- 
tifically difficult, when you get discouraged 
or disgusted with the functioning of some- 
thing in it, to get to the proper person to 
whom you can register the complaint with 
the sense that you have done it justly and 
done it effectively. 

Let me give you an example on a very 





humble level. Not so very long ago I was 
trying to get through a long distance tele- 
phone call and I wasn’t getting it through; 
it didn’t help my feelings any that I could 
hear the centrals in the various exchanges 
talking back and forth to each other, seem- 
ing to have a good time. I was sweating it 
out on the hook, and this lasted so long 
that I finally got extremely angry and I 
started to swear at the telephone operator. 
But just before I did, I happened to remem- 
ber I had been through a great telephone 
exchange within the three or four months 
before. In the enormous complexity of this, 
the girls themselves were reduced to only 
articulate cogs, in the functioning of a great 
mechanical and social machine. They are 
instructed not only what to say but the tone 
of voice in which to say it. I thought, “I 
can’t jump on that girl, she’s not responsible. 
But who is? I'll call for the—I'll call for 
the manager!”’ But it was night, and I knew 
that the manager wasn’t there, and I said, 
“Tomorrow I'll write a letter to the presi- 
dent.” And I happened to know that the 
president of this company, which is a great 
national company, would have very little to 
do with it. The company was over yonder 
where the board of directors or somebody 
else sat, and I didn’t know who. I couldn’t 
have gotten a letter through, anyway, and 
there I was with my emotions all dammed 
up, ready to discharge themselves very 
wholesomely upon the proper object—but 
there wasn’t any proper object! There wasn’t 
anybody that I could unload onto without a 
sense afterwards that I was very unjust, and 
thus developing in me a sense of guilt with- 
out doing any good either. 

Aggressiveness develops just to the extent 
that we have that kind of experience time 
after time until finally there isn’t anybody to 
blame for it except the System, spelled with a 
capital §. This is what makes Communists of 
men, that they generalize their aggressiveness 
until envy becomes the motive of life and the 
only proper object is the System itself—go out 
and smash, blast it, and let civilization go out! 
It’s extremely wholesome to be able to express 
to a proper object, at the time we feel it, great 
positive emotion. 
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It’s just as important in a tensional world 
to be able to discharge our malevolent im- 
pulses at the time they come rather than 
dam them up and bulk them up until they 
poison the whole of our souls. When you 
get up at night and start to the bathroom 
and run over a chair, it trips you up, and 
then you turn around and kick the damn 
thing as hard as you can, as I did one time, 
almost breaking my toe; but you feel better 
(if you don’t break your toe) and you get it 
out of your system! The chair—it was 
there, it’s to blame. Give it to it while you 
can! Well, it’s much more complicated than 
that, to be sure, but here’s where the nu- 
ances of literature come in. 

I suppose in the problem novels of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries there is 
hardly a case of inter-personal tension, 
whether between friends or lovers, or wives 
or husbands, that is not fairly adequately 
characterized so that you can get, by substi- 
tution, some light upon your own tension, 
so that you can relieve your tension and get, 
as the old Greek said, catharsis for these 
malevolent impulses. Instead, therefore, of 
gettit.g a divorce from your husband when 
the brute gets to where you've taken it again 
and again when you said you couldn’t, but 
this time this is it, you can’t take this any 
longer—instead of seeing a lawyer we recom- 
mend that you try, one time at least, consult- 
ing your librarian. One doctor doesn’t pre- 
scribe for himself—go to another librarian 
and get perspective on this. Get a book that 
describes your man troubles, and then get 
him off to his club or off to the movie some- 
where, and get down under a light in a 
comfortable position and start to live the 
romance, the marriage, then see it skid until 
on page 217 you can’t stand it any longer 
(the heroine couldn’t) and wash all the dirty 
linen in public, and then on page 300 you're 
free —- blissful, miserable freedom! — and 
then the other man comes along. Now he is 
really it, and on page 400 you marry him, 
but by 429 you find he isn’t a damn bit bet- 
ter than the other—that the trouble was as 
much with you as with him. This goes more 
for men, perhaps, than for women. 


These problem novels enable us to get it 
out of our system, in a sense, through sub. 
limation, you see, until the poison can be 
drained off. I had an experience at a hum- 
bler level when I was having a debate with 
Senator Taft some years ago. The rasping 
voice of Senator Taft, and the sledgehammer 
blows filled with statistics like dynamite got 
on my nerves something terrible, and it 
didn’t help my feelings at all that the Gallup 
poll said that he was winning the debate. 
Five million people were listening. So one 
day I was fussing and fuming at home (this 
was in Washington) when my high school 
son, who was something of a specialist on 
nonsense poems—he had all the books he 
could get hold of—said, ‘Well, don’t take 
it so hard. Here’s a capsule. Take one 
before each meeting with Senator Taft. | 
think it’ll get you over.” He handed me a 
copy of a nonsense poem. It went like this: 


“T sometimes think I’d rather crow and 
be a rooster 

Than to roost and be a crow, 

But I don’t know— 

A rooster he can roost also, 

Which don’t seem fair when crows 


can’t crow, 

Which may help some, but I still don’t : 
know. 

Crows should be glad of one thing, 
though— 


Nobody thinks of eating crow. 
Roosters, they are good enough for 
anyone unless they’re tough. 

Lots of tough old roosters, though. 
But anyhow a crow can’t crow so may- 
be roosters stand more show. 

It looks that way, but I don’t know, 
I just don’t know.” 


I memorized those lines, and I got in the 
habit on my way to the radio station of say- 
ing them over to myself. I didn’t know 
what they meant; I don’t know yet what 
they meant. One minute I'd be the crow 
and then Senator Taft would be the rooster, 
and then I'd be the rooster and he’d be the 
crow, and by the time I got there I’d say to 
myself. ‘“What the hell do we think we are, 
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anyhow? Are we carrying the weight of the 
world upon our shoulders, like Atlas, or are 
we just little politicians, Democrat and Re- 
publican. . . And Senator Taft and I came 
finally (you see I take all the credit) to be 
very good friends over those debates. I got 
it out of my system even in this nonsense 
way. 

Another experience with this sublimation 
that books can provide—and here we are 
concerned with the best selling books in the 
easiest possible form—the pocket books 
that, unlike my aristocratic one that sells for 
thirty-five cents, sell for twenty-five cents— 
the murder stories, the mysteries, the thrill- 
ers. I overtook, one evening some years ago, 
one Friday evening, going to the University 
of Chicago, one of the most distinguished 
scholars of the University. He was a Pulitzer 
prize winner the year before, and he had 
been at a rental library and he had his arms 
filled with books of this kind. I walked up 
behind him where I could see the backs of 
the books—every one of them a murder 
mystery. This surprised me very much. I 
met his wife at a party that night and I said, 
“I ran onto your husband this afternoon, 
loaded down with murder mysteries. I didn’t 
know he went in for that.’ “Oh,” she said, 
“yes, he is a complete addict.” I said, ‘Does 
he stay at home all week end and kill people 
like that?” She said, ‘Absolutely! Week 
ends are invariably one orgy of murder after 
another. It used to worry me a good deal, but 
I finally came to see the light about it. He 
gets so fed up with you colleagues during the 
week at the University of Chicago, and with 
the students and with the world in general, 
that he’s on a ragged edge by the time the 
week’s over, and he wants to kill people. 
He hasn’t the courage to do that, so he does 
it by sublimation. Why, he’s the biggest 
murderer that ever lived, but by Monday 
morning he’s sort of got his fill of murder 
and he’s rather nice to live with, and he goes 
back to the University. I hope he’s doing a 
pretty good job during the week up there.” 

I am reminded of another experience at 
Washington with one of the columnists, Mr. 
Jay Franklin. Do any of you see his column? 
He used to be a radio performer. When I 


was debating with Senator Taft he was hold- 
ing the party line with another newspaper 
man. We used to be in the habit of getting 
together each week and talking over the 
points and the difficulties we had got into 
in the debate. He was the mousiest, meekest- 
looking little fellow I think I ever saw in 
my life. He had a very soft, quiet voice, 
and faded blue eyes. One day my son said, 
“Do you know that your friend Jay Franklin 
is Ted Carter?”—I’ve forgotten which is 
the nom de plume. ‘No, I didn’t know 
that.”” “Yes, he’s the fellow that writes all 
these detective stories. He’s very well 
known.”’ I said, “No, you're obviously mis- 
taken—not my friend Jay Franklin.” “Yes, 
look it up, you'll find that he is the one.” 
So the next day I met him, and I walked up 
to him and I looked hira squarely in the eye 
and harshly I said, “You! You, a great 
killer!” He looked very sheepish ; he said, 
“Yes.” I said, ‘““You aren’t really the author 
of these murder stories ?”’ He said, ‘‘Oh, yes. 
One of them was Death in the White House, 
one was Death in the State House, one, 
Death in the Senate Gallery, and one was 
Death on the Capitol Lawn.” He said, 
“You've got to get it out of your system 
somewhere, you know, and this is the way 
that I manage to get it out.” For hidden 
away in these books, in murder mysteries and 
problem novels, in the bloody curdling of 
war when you get sick and tired of it as 
though you'd fought ten wars in your life- 
time; there is a valuable function such books 
play, I am certain, in this matter of sublima- 
tion. 

Books bring us information, they furnish 
us inspiration, they provide us with sublima- 
tion. By words, our spirits grow. 


“I eat and drink these precious words, 
My spirit grows robust. 

I know no more that I am poor, 

Or that my frame is dust. 

I dance along the dingy days, 

And this bequest of wings 

Is but a book. What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings!” 


—Address given at L.L.A. 25th Confer- 
ence, Alexandria, April 12, 1951. 
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Organizing Professionally 
HARRISON ALLEN DOBBS 


Professor of Social Welfare, Louisiana State University* 


Introduction 


The Louisiana Library Association planned 
to consider briefly its underpinning at the 
25th Anniversary meeting. Neither pes- 
simism nor optimism prompted stock-taking 
in this case. Rather it was meliorism, which 
indicates a maturer trait. Meliorists believe 
“that specific conditions which exist at one 
moment, be they comparatively bad or com- 
paratively good, in any event can be bet- 
tered.’”! 

The distinctive social service that mem- 
bers of the Library Association offer is felt 
impressively throughout Louisiana, and else- 
where. In determining steps that should be 
taken next, some introspection was thought 
timely. Insight and outlook, individually 
and collectively, must enter into the planning 
of influential bodies.2 Viewpoints regarding 
the structure and function of social institu- 
tions will be presented here, summarily and 
by an outsider. Nevertheless, the value of 
this group undertaking such an exploration 
is illustrated. Several directives are suggested 
for later study. 


I 


Individuals accomplish little when work- 
ing alone on big problems. Energy cannot 
reach far enough this way to get meaningful 
results. On the other hand, goals can fre- 
quently be reached by organizing socially. 
Individual and super-individual purposes are 
achieved more easily on a shared basis. 

Social institutions have thus come into 
being. All people hold significant member- 
ships in them; and these determine more or 
less the details of everyone’s behavior and 
aims. We submit to their standards and de- 


* Member, Louisiana Youth Commission. 

1John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy. 
Boston, The Beason Press, 1948. 

2 Arthur Krestler, Insight and Outlook. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1949. 


mands, because they satisfy efficiently what 
we require, as persons and groups. This is 
the reason why primary social institutions— 
family, church and school—have such mo- 
ment and weight. It is also why secondary 
ones, that are auxiliary in nature, occupy the 
important place that they currently do.* 
This explains, also, why professional per- 
sons, as doctors, teachers, lawyers, librarians, 
social workers and others intently draw to- 
gether into organized bodies. There are 
consequential jobs to get done, on which the 
welfare of individuals and communities fun- 
damentally depends. Group activity becomes 
a crucial social force and society supports the 
essential services that result, because these 
are its life-line. Here is a personal and 
social investment that pays big dividends. 
Our being secure, healthy and happy is 
brought about this way (and only this way). 
Organizing professionally is a matter, conse- 
quently, that cannot be overlooked nor mis- 
understood without paying a heavy price so- 
cially. It was not happenstance that a Loui- 
siana Library Association undertook what 
needed to be done a quarter century ago. 
Energy-implementing bodies have definite 
obligations to fulfill. They must define duties 
and perform according to standards. They 
must show organized strength, but encourage 
at the same time individual contributions and 
skills. The acquiring of improved methods 
for doing the jobs that they undertake, and 
keeping the community believing in them 
and furnishing support, are always impor- 
tant. They have to function closely with 
other professional bodies in order to be eco- 
nomical, and must generously share society's 
praise and blame. Recruiting members and 
improving the organizational framework are 
other inherent demands. The know-how of 


3 Branislaw Malinowski, Freedom and Civiliza- 
tion. New York, Roy, 1944. 
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getting work well done grows increasingly 
important in this technological age. 

Perilous years are ahead for everyone. 
Fear, uncertainty, and pressure surround us 
on every side; and our hard-won heritage 
seems badly threatened.* Fortunately, there 
persist dormant assets that await our intelli- 
gent use. For example, organized effort can 
be more carefully nurtured for what it 
uniquely guarantees. We should know our 
responsibility to organize ably and heed this 
opportunity in a wise, diligent manner. A 
chain is only as strong as its weakest link; 
and this applies to both spiritual and phys- 
ical matters. It behooves us to be on guard, 
as persons and groups. 


II 


Cultural anthropologists explain scientif- 
ically why social institutions come into being. 
Their studies, also, reveal the structure that 
these have, and the contribution that each of 
the parts makes towards implementing 
energy expenditure. Institutions are of the 
same general nature in all settings. Struc- 
turally, each has its charter, personnel and 
norms. Also, it has material apparatus and 
activities ; these, together, bring desired ends. 
This is the way by which individual energy 
is enhanced so that our purposes reach a 
successful conclusion.® 

It makes no difference for what we are 
organized ; institutional patterning stays con- 
stant. The quality and quantity of energy 
expended, and that which it accomplishes, 
tests upon the functional combination of 
component parts. For example, in relation 
to the major interest here, the library is itself 
a social institution. The five elements, just 
named, play their distinctive role. More- 
over, the Library Association, made up as it 
is of persons connected with library practice, 
is another institution, but of a different na- 
ture. It came about, naturally, to facilitate 
even wider-reaching goals. 


4Franz Alexander, Our Age of Unreason. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942. 

5 Branislaw Malinowski, Scientific Theory of 
Culture. Chapel Hill, The North Carolina Press, 
1944, 


It is useful to take time out and look upon 
the situation in this social institution light. 
How successfully has the structure and func- 
tioning of this organization proceeded? Is 
change desirable now or imminent? How 
meaningful has my membership been? 
Should the effort I put into it be increased? 
Where and how? 


Ill 


Introspection and evaluation of institu- 
tional activity prompts examining at once the 
meaning of having a profession, and being 
professional. Are there characteristics that 
should distinguish the organizational effort 
of professional workers? Do these increase 
measurably the usefulness of its members, 
personally and collectively? What is it that 
differentiates service which is given profes- 
sionally from the performance of amateurs? 

It has been stated that a major distinction 
between professional practice and activities 
in non-professional fields is that the emo- 
tions which inspire and accompany profes- 
sional activity have been refined. They have 
been disciplined by formal and informal 
education, and by the responsibility of pro- 
fessional status. Because professional work- 
ers have a special body of knowledge and a 
strong sense of obligation to place this asset 
at the disposal of the community, ‘‘they see 
themselves as a spearhead in the community 
and in those areas where they have special 
knowledge.” It makes slight difference which 
body is scrutinized; this generalization still 
holds. 

A factorial analysis of the professions was 
made three decades ago by a great educa- 
tional leader.* Its influence, nationally, con- 
tinues. This study stressed six essential qual- 
ities and these can be recalled here with 
profit: 


1. The activities involved in a profession 
are essentially intellectual in character. The 
crux of the activity is the thinking process. 


2. A second criterion of the profession is 


6 Abraham Flexner, “Is Social Work a Profes- 
sion,” Proceedings of the National Conference on 
Charities and Correction, Chicago, 1915. 
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its learned character. The laboratory and 
the seminar must be utilized, for a constantly 
fresh supply of facts must be forthcoming. 


3. They are definitely practical in object. 
The professional person ‘“‘must do a clear- 
cut, concrete task.” 


4. An unmistakable profession possesses 
a technique capable of communication 
through an orderly and highly socialized 
educational discipline. 


5. Professions stimulate organization, 
“because professional activities are so def- 
inite, so absorbing in interest, so rich in 
duties and responsibilities, that they com- 
pletely engage the votaries. 


6. Professions are becoming increasingly 
altruistic in motivation. “Devotion to well- 
doing is thus more and more likely to be- 
come an accepted mark of professional ac- 
tivity.” 

Knowing these professional concomittants 
helps one to realize, better than otherwise, 
the worth and dignity of his everyday ef- 
fort, and the responsibility and opportunity 
involved. They furnish, too, an effective 
tool for making evaluations. Each part has 
a quantitative aspect that is worthwhile ob- 
serving, and the unique whole that they con- 
stitute takes on new, qualitative significance. 
Weakness, however, of any professional com- 
ponent is not offset completely by strengths 
in others; so it pays us to mind well the 
optimum functioning of all the parts, as 
well as the meaningful whole. 

The main criteria of a profession, how- 
ever, is the possession of professional spirit. 
Without this, most else comes to naught. 
It will take on, then, the characteristics of a 
trade. While a trade is not at all unworthy, 
it must fall short of meeting the mandates 
that society places expectantly on professional 
bodies. There is presented here a hard ques- 
tion to answer; but doing it satisfactorily is 
valuable to self and society. How do I feel 
about the kind of service I give; and what do 
I do that shows the influence of an inner 
spirit that should mark me, a person, as 
working and developing in a professional 
manner ? 


IV 


Responsibilities that membership in a suc- 
cessful professional organization entails will 
not be reviewed. It seems wise to focus 
upon a single opportunity to serve socially 
and see what promise integration holds. At- 
tacking ignorance is used for a focus. What 
shall be said relates particularly to librarians. 
However, much the same could be said of 
any profession; underlying principles would 
still apply. 

Informal public education of a meaning- 
ful kind rests largely in librarians’ hands. 
This is an important mandate prescribed, or 
implied, in the institutional charter you have 
received. It becomes one of the foremost 
functions of a library and library association, 
as social institutions. It is fortunate for the 
commonweal that trained and experienced 
persons, like yourselves, are at hand in com- 
munities to help achieve this particular goal. 
Material apparatus that a library must uni- 
versally possess includes a veritable store- 
house of knowledge. This ought to be put 
to more pragmatic use. 

World well-being today would not be so 
greatly challenged if this had been done ear- 
lier and more widely. We are, indeed, strong 
as a nation, but we could be stronger, and in 
very advantageous ways, were there greater 
prevalence throughout the land of what 
might be called cultural literacy.? This has to 
do with meanings and goes far beyond the 
mere ability to read and write. Lessening 
cultural illiteracy is a community measure 
that surely calls for the greatest social effort. 
Expending of energy in this direction indi- 
vidually can not possibly be as effective nor 
far-reaching as joint activity. Favorable re- 
sults require, too, the extra proficiency that 
only professional attitude, understanding and 
skill can assure. 

This teaching-learning approach is differ- 
ent and less familiar than that which class- 
rooms are formally organized to do and give. 
But it is no less influential; perhaps it is 


more so in many respects as far as general 


7H. E. Barnes and Oreen Ruedi, The Ameri- 
can Way of Life. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1950. 
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population needs are concerned. The library 
is an appropriate center for life-long learn- 
ing; librarians are in the position of being 
welcome, constant guides of a qualified kind. 
They are inevitably staunch defenders and 
extenders of that which is best in our Ameri- 
can way of life, and could become even 
more so. 

Four threats to what we cherish, person- 
ally and socially, loom large today. Ignor- 
ance, arrogance, waste and inertia among 
the people of the world, and ourselves in a 
more immediate sense, present a perplexing 
dilemma. It is one, however, about which 
we, as individuals and groups, can get 
something concretely done. This would 
happen if we were dedicated enough to 
making effective institutional changes and 
went at it cooperatively, and on a well-con- 
ceived basis. 

Ignorance, for example, lies behind most 
social ills. It is not difficult to establish the 
thesis that war, poverty, disease, crime, inept 
government and unsatisfactory human rela- 
tionships stem mostly from this source. A 
corollary of this thesis is: more and better 
education for a greater number of people 
affords a feasible, humanized attack. More 
persons need to learn effectively the why and 
how of better living. This is what cultural 
literacy entails, and it is possible to see the 
part that librarians can play in gradually 
bringing more of this about. 

All ages and stages require extra guidance 
and help. Wider-reaching understanding of 
what things mean will emphasize genuine 
values; it will lessen the other pitfalls—ar- 
rogance, waste and inertia—in ways that are 
easily discerned. Fortunately, there persist, 
also, American traits that make the whole 
job easier. These gear quickly and easily 
into the special help that librarians are in a 
position to give. A deep feeling of the 
individual worth, of fair play, of wanting 
success and of being eager to venture forth 
characterize us nationally. We are willing, 
able and eager to move ahead what we have 
and like presently, if reasons are known and 
substantial leadership is supplied. This is no 
new responsibility for the librarian; it is 


only placed here in a slightly changed focus. 
What organizing means institutionally and 
how essential service is best assured on a 
professional basis show up this way with 
unusual clearness and moment. 


V 
This brief paper ends by introducing two 


sets of criteria for further reflection. Each 
has been helpful to persons working in other 
professional fields with which the writer is 
vocationally affiliated. They ought to be 
meaningful to librarians, whose professional 
interests and needs are similar. 

The first offers a body of concepts per- 
taining to emotional maturity.s They set 
forth consequential aspects of general and 
personal living and commendable aims for 
us as well as for those whom we serve— 
young and old. It is not at all difficult to 
see how directly these relate to organizing 
professionally and sensing more the responsi- 
bility and opportunity we face. The psychi- 
atrist who wrote them will surely not mind 
their purposeful inclusion here. 

“The ability to be guided by reality rather 
than by fantasies, wishes and fears. 

“The ability to live sufficiently in terms 
of long term instead of short term values. 
In other words, the emotionally mature adult 
can give up momentary pleasures for the 
sake of more lasting satisfactions. 

“A ‘grown-up’ conscience, which is in line 
with generally accepted adult standards 
rather than based on threats, fears, guilts and 
distorted ideas and fantasies of childhood. 

“The ability to be independent to the ex- 
tent of being able to stand on one’s own 
feet, to do one’s own thinking, to make 
one’s own decisions, and to assume respon- 
sibility. 

“The capacity to accept a reasonable de- 
pendence upon others, to take advice, to co- 
operate, and to accept love and favors as well 
as give them. 

“The capacity to love someone else other 
than the self, the ability to consider the in- 
terests of others as well as those of the self. 


8 Maurice Levine, Psychotherapy in Medical 
Practice. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1942. 
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“A reasonable aggressiveness but also the 
ability to moderate reactions of anger, hate, 
envy and wishes to hurt and destroy. 

‘Healthy defense mechanisms. The emo- 
tionally mature adult represses socially un- 
acceptable impulses and seeks socially ac- 
cepted outlets for his normal human drives. 
The emotionally immature individual de- 
fends himself from his unacceptable im- 
pulses by rationalization, self-punishment, 
projection, inversion and the like. 

“A good sexual adjustment. Emotional 
maturity involves a heterosexual partnership 
based on good companionship and an ac- 
ceptance of one’s own gender. 

“A good work adjustment. This involves 
good personal relationships, a willingness to 
accept responsibility, an ability to wait for 
success, a regard of money as only a means 
to an end, dependability, the ability to per- 
severe, and a well balanced work schedule. 

“The ability to accept individual differ- 
ences in others, tolerance and lack of racial, 
religious, and class prejudices.” 

The second is a decalogue for our inter- 
relating more productively. They are sug- 
gested tentatively by the writer but do seem 
important in any kind of successful social 
service. Professional skill without good will 
is not very effective, whichever the profes- 
sion and whatever its aim. It can be stressed 
again that a “‘little hole in the dike can let 
a devastating flood surge through” with 
great loss and pain. Therefore, it is incum- 
bent not only that our social institutions 
function ably; but that all of us who serve 
in them be competent, mature and constantly 
developing. Each inclusion here has its own 
worth, but when they are considered togcther 
the qualitative aspect that was emphasized 
earlier lets these commandments mean more 
personally, professionally and socially. 


1. Build up with diligence and _persis- 
tence a functional understanding of human 
behavior and of the complexity but solva- 
bility of the problems of relationships in 
human beings. 


2. Hold back being unnecessarily judg- 
mental of others and count ten before con- 
demning the shortcomings of a peer, not 


just ten numbers but ten shortcomings of 
one’s own self; it is natural and inevitable 
that we are all a workable combination “of 
the sweet and the sour.” 


3. See wholes as far as possible and let 
perspective envision constantly both the for- 
est and its trees so as to avoid much feeling 
of anxiety, hostility, disrespect, and imme- 
diacy. 

4, Threaten anyone as little as possible, 
knowing that badgering is a psychological 
process that blocks effort, wastes energy, 
tends to complicate issues, and destroys po- 
tentials. 


5. Avoid putting off until tomorrow what 
should be done today; procrastination allows 
difficulties to multiply ; conditions to change; 
and expends everyone’s precious time, 
money, energy, and competence because we 
try to do too much with too little too late. 


6. Recognize that there are two sides to 
every question; and that, while there is 
validity in conclusions which are made from 
where one sits, no one else sits exactly the 
same way and no one sits in exactly the 
same place twice. 


7. Preserve carefully the concept of indi- 
vidual worth in our cherished cultural pat- 
tern; but be not afraid to reckon with the 
opposing but equally influential concept of 
the greatest good for the greatest number; 
and strive for personal and collective har- 
mony between the two. 

8. Be experimental and ongoing in pro- 
fessional thinking and acting; but stop to 
reflect carefully on the steps that were taken; 
and make shared evaluations that shall deter- 
mine the subsequent course to be followed. 

9. Take proper exercise to develop the 
skill of inter-relating easily and effectively 
so that it can sometimes compensate for the 
costly lack of this art in others. 

10. Have many self-transcending goals; 
but make very sure that the needs of self are 
competently cared for; one is in a less favor- 
able position to help others unless one can 
help himself ably. 


—Paper given at L.L.A. 25th Conference, 
Alexandria, April 13, 1951. 
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Webster Parish Materials Center 


SUE HEFLEY 


Supervisor, Materials Center, Webster Parish Schools 


In Webster Parish there are more than 
nine thousand enrolled in elementary and 
secondary schools, which are of several types 
—high schools, large elementary schools, 
combination schools in which elementary 
grades and high school are associated ad- 
ministratively, and small elementary schools, 
with one, two, and three teachers. Qualified 
librarians serve in all except the smaller 
schools where a teacher is designated as 
responsible for the administration of mate- 
tials. The greatest distance between the town 
of Minden, where parish school offices are 
located, and any of the schools in the sys- 
tem is approximately thirty-five miles. 

A Webster Parish schools bulletin, dated 
September, 1950, states in part: ‘Through 
action of the Webster Parish School Board, 
the services of a Materials Center have been 
provided for the schools of the parish. It is 
located in the basement of the home econom- 
ics building on the campus of Minden High 
School. The entrance is at the rear of the 
building; cars may be parked conveniently 
near the door. The Center is open until 5 
P.M., Monday through Friday, and until 12 
noon on Saturday. Teachers are invited to 
visit it, to use its services, and to plan the 
direction the services will take. 

“At the Center are (1) books and other 
materials which are being processed for in- 
clusion in the school libraries of the parish, 
(2) books and other materials which are 
considered to be the property of the system 
tather than of any one school, and which 
may be borrowed for school use, (3) sample 
books and other materials supplied by pub- 
lishers and distributors for examination and 
evaluation, (4) professional materials in 
education, (5) samples of free and inex- 
pensive materials, (6) tools for the identi- 
fication and selection of materials. 

“The function of the Center, as it is now 
conceived, is (1) to continue the service in 


centralized processing of library materials 
which was formerly provided under con- 
tractual agreement by the Webster Parish 
Library, (2) to help coordinate library serv- 
ices in the individual schools, (3) to sup- 
plement school library services in ways in 
which a need for supplement may be felt 
and may be possible, (4) to provide a chan- 
nel for inter-school evaluation of materials 
and planning for their use. Services of the 
Center will take direction determined by an 
advisory council made up of the school libra- 
rians of the parish and teacher representa- 
tives chosen by each faculty . . .” 

Since the issuing of this bulletin, a feature 
of the original plan of service has been car- 
ried out, and textbooks, miscellaneous ma- 
terials such as modeling clay, tempera paints, 
and the supplies of school administration, 
such as class registers, have been placed at 
the Center. The handling of these materials 
is jointly the responsibility of the parish 
supervisor of instruction and the supervisor 
of the Center. 

As early as last spring it was necessary to 
make plans for housing the service. Ade- 
quate space was available but furnishing and 
equipment were to be designed and made or 
purchased. Therefore even at that time it 
was necessary that some broad plans for the 
functioning of the Center be made. It was 
felt that comparatively little space would be 
needed for loan or display collections and 
that a considerable amount of space would 
be needed for handling materials passing 
through the Center for accession and pro- 
cessing for placement in schools. 

Accordingly plans were made to utilize 
the four rooms which constitute the unit 
which the service was to occupy. The largest 
of these is 60’ x 20’. Shelving lines the 
walls. A three-section unit of shelving, 
double-faced counter height, divides the 
room into two areas, one for receiving ma- 
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terials and for the initial steps of processing, 
the other for completion of processing. The 
latter space is also well suited to the examina- 
tion of audio-visual materials. The super- 
visor’s desk, chair, and metal files are placed 
near the main entrance. 

The room which is second in size is 
50’ x 20’. It is used for housing textbooks, 
and in conjunction with a second room avail- 
able for this purpose in a nearby building. 
The third room, a small one 20’ x 10’, is just 
to the rear of the textbook room and is used 
for storage and supplies. Here packages of 
materials are prepared for mailing. The 
fourth area houses a truck which serves the 
school lunch program as well. 

Adequate working surfaces are a necessity 
in a materials center. Experience has proved, 
too, that as far as possible all furnishings 
should be mobile. A hanging file, book 
trucks, and a light metal table similar in 
height to a typing table have been found to 
be indispensable equipment. 

Although the quarters were not originally 
planned for a materials service, they are 
proving to be well adapted to their present 
use, both in size and arrangement. A par- 
ticularly good feature is that the floor is at 
ground level, and the delivery of materials 
constitutes no problem. Small windows, 
placed well toward the ceiling combine well 
with shelving of standard height. Pipes 
which are near the ceiling and laid parallel 
to it, are excellent equipment for the dis- 
play of maps and charts. Rubber stripping 
laid on the concrete floor follows traffic paths. 
Shelving is painted a grey-green, as are the 
walls, to the top of the shelving. The ceiling 
and walls above the shelving are white. 

In establishing a materials center certain 
policies and procedures must be worked out. 
In Webster Parish they may be identified as 
those in regard to (1) providing for the 
expenditure of funds available for the pur- 
chase of materials, (2) processing materials 
for placement in the schools of the system, 
(3) working with principals, teachers, li- 
brarians, and others in the parish supervisory 
and administrative staff in determining needs 
in materials and formulating plans for meet- 
ing needs. 


ee 


There are two sources of funds for ma. 
terials. One is the annual state appropria- 
tion of 50c per pupil, and the other is a 
parish appropriation, currently approximate. 
ly 70c per pupil. In making expenditure 
against these funds, certain policies have 
been developed: (1) Selection for purchase 
is the responsibility of the teachers and li- 
brarians in the schools of the parish, (2) 
All materials which support teaching and 
learning and the general program of the 
school have equal status as considerata, (3) 
A materials committee, members of which 
are named by each faculty from its members, 
decides upon a broad design of spending 
under each appropriation. For the very small 
schools, the supervisor of the Center admin- 
isters expenditure under both funds; teachers 
in these schools have the responsibility of 
suggesting purchases, however. The use of 
stenciled 3” x 5” slips (one for state pur- 
chase; a slightly different form for the ex- 
penditure of parish funds) has been found 
to expedite procedure. The librarian in each 
school administers the purchase procedure 
for that school, and it is from the librarian 
that the supervisor of the Center receives all 
requisition slips, initialed by the principal. 
Requisition against state funds is made at a 
specific time; there may be requisition 
against parish funds at any time prior to 
April 1. 

In processing materials, the policy cur- 
rently is to process for all schools at least 
through accession (accession is parish-wide, 
rather than by school), suggestion of classifi- 
cation, and provision of catalog card sets; 
processing being completed for those schools 
which request it. Procedure has been simpli- 
fied, e. g., the accession number is depended 
upon for identification on book cards and 
pockets, rather than full typing of classifica- 
tion, author, title, and accession number. All 
materials are sent to the small schools on 4 
long-time loan, or a loan for the period of 
usefulness, with all records except those of 
loans to pupils which are the responsibility 
of the Center. Wilson card sets are put- 
chased for those books for which they are 
available; card sets are stenciled for others. 


—_— a re  -— 
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Delivery of books and other materials to the 
shool is not held for completion of the 
card sets, which may be sent at a later time. 
Audio-visual materials are accessioned in the 
same number sequence with books. 

The Council which is advisory to the Cen- 
ter is representative of the Center’s relation- 
ship to the schools of the parish. Ex-officio 
members of the Council and chief consultants 
to the Center are the parish superintendent 
and parish supervisor of instruction. Projects 
and activities are undertaken with the advice 
and consent and at the suggestion of the 
Council and other groups such as the librar- 
ians, who meet periodically at the Center, 
the principals, or the materials committees of 
the various schools. Such a project was a 
series of materials displays, October 23— 
December 16, with emphasis each week on 
certain phases of the curriculum, and with 
the opportunity for librarians to retain from 
materials displayed those which it was 
thought desirable to purchase with parish 
funds. Another such project was the com- 
pilation of a list of materials which were 
considered appropriate for parish-wide rather 
than school ownership. It is through co- 
operative consideration that policy in regard 
to the use of materials in schools is deter- 
mined. For instance, as a result of such con- 
sideration, regularly scheduled library at- 
tendance by elementary classes has been dis- 
continued ; instead, individuals and commit- 
tees come to the library at any time, and 
materials are sent to the classroom for use 
there for the length of time for which they 
may be needed. 

The establishment of this service, as is 
frequently the case has moved forward large- 
ly on the turn of the mimeograph. Mimeo- 
gtaphed sheets which have beén issued, 
taken in chronological sequence, give a fair 
history of Webster's Materials Center, to 
date. A check list of some: 

September: To all principals and teachers: 
Bulletin of information telling of the pro- 
vision of a materials center. 

To all librarians: An outline of process- 
ing procedure employed during the summer 
in handling books which had previously 
been purchased for placement in schools. 


To principals: Announcement of amounts 
alloted to each school for expenditure against 
state and parish funds. 

To teachers: Statement descriptive of the 
functions of the parish library and the library 
in the school, and of the services each offers. 
(Miss Marion Taylor, librarian, Webster 
Parish Library, was joint author of this 
statement). 

To principals: Report of the initial meet- 
ing of the Council advisory to the Center. 

To teachers in small schools for Negroes: 
Description of procedures to be followed in 
handling materials. 

October: To teachers: Announcement of 
a schedule of materials displays, October 23 
—December 16. 

To librarians: Announcement regarding 
the program of using state funds for rebind- 
ing; suggestions for effective service in ele- 
mentary schools; suggestions for library ad- 
ministration in situations in which the li- 
brarian is in the library for a part of the 
day only. 

To librarians: Announcement that ma- 
terials on display might be purchased against 
parish funds. 

November: To principals: Announce- 
ment of the observance of Louisiana Library 
Week, and of ways by which the schools 
might participate, under the parish chairman- 
ship of Miss Taylor, librarian, Webster Par- 
ish Library. ) 

To librarians: A form for reporting 
ownership of encyclopedic sets. 

To librarians: Announcement of a plan 
by which library supplies, with the exception 
of catalog cards, book cards and pockets, 
were to be purchased at the school, with 
approved invoices paid in the parish office, 
in maximum amount stated for each school. 

To Council members and principals: Sug- 
gestions for the consideration of materials 
committees within the school. 

To certain librarians: Checklist of pro- 
cessing procedures followed with materials 
for the schools represented. 

December: To principals and librarians: 
Further comment on library service in ele- 
mentary schools (From the supervisor of in- 
struction). 
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To materials representatives in small 
schools for Negroes: Announcement of the 
distribution on a per pupil basis of books 
previously purchased for a general collection, 
and an invitation to come to the Center for 
selection of the school’s quota. 


To Council members: A list of materials 
under consideration for purchase for parish- 
wide rather than individual school owner- 
ship; invitation to comment thereon. 


January: To librarians, for distribution to 
all concerned: A list of parish-owned film- 
strips, now available on loan. 


To librarians: an invitation to each to 
spend a designated day working in the Cen- 
ter (the plan had previously been approved 
by the principals) in order to become better 
acquainted with its procedures and resources, 
looking toward evaluation of the former and 
increased use of the latter. 


——— 


In the first year of a service, evaluation of 
practices and procedures is particularly im. 
portant. With regard to a materials center, 
and certainly that in Webster Parish, those 
responsible for its administration and con- 
tinuation will want to have the answer to 
many questions. Is centralization of process. 
ing important enough to justify the inevitable 
delay in the delivery of materials to schools? 
Is a display of materials for teacher examina. 
tion worth the time and expense involved? 
Can a loan service in parish-owned materials 
for schools function satisfactorily? What 
records of accession and location are really 
necessary? Of course, there is always the 
fundamental point of evaluation: does the 
maintenance of a materials center for the 
schools of a parish ultimately contribute to 
an effective educational program? Thought- 
ful response from those who use the service 
will provide the answers. 





Teen-Agers Do Enjoy Good Books 


LUCILLE T. CARNAHAN 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches 


Today, social scientists and members of 
the book industry are greatly concerned be- 
cause of the lack of serious adult readers. 
Numerous articles have been written deplor- 
ing the poor reading habits, tastes, and in- 
terests of the vast majority of adult readers. 
Many such critics indicate that the serious 
book, the classic, or any book requiring 
power to concentrate, may soon be found 
only in museum collections. There are those 
who believe we are in real danger of losing 
the priceless heritage of great books. 

School librarians join the social scientists 
and others in viewing present reading trends 
with alarm; but many school librarians do 
not wonder that adults of today are poor 
readers, for they knew them before they 
were adults. They watched them turn from 
the classics to the modern juvenile books that 
were written especially for them; they saw 
those authorities who compile or select the 
readers and literature texts substitute con- 





temporary selections and informative bits of 
writings for the tried and tested literature 
which had for generations provided out 
boys and girls with standards of literary ex- 
cellence, and enabled the better readers to 
separate the wheat from the chaff and to go 
on to the masterpieces of fine literature. With 
few exceptions, it must certainly be true that 
the adult reader whose tastes are for serious 
books and books of literary merit evolved 
from the child reader whose tastes for good 
reading were developed from childhood 
through adolescence. 

The librarians at Natchitoches High 
School have for many years felt that the te 
sponsibility for making “book lovers out of 
book readers, and cultured men and women 
out of the merely literate” certainly rests 
with the schools. Though the question of 
how to protect and cultivate the tastes of out 
teen-agers has never been settled satisfac: 
torily, we do feel that the great books should 
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be part of the everyday reading of our adol- 
escents. When the University of Chicago 
began its Great Books programs for adults, 
we at Natchitoches High School were 
prompted to begin for our high school read- 
ets, programs based on the classics hoping 
that we could give to them at least enough 
of the wisdom, the joy of life, the loveliness, 
in short, enough of all the beautiful and 
splendid things that come from constant 
companionship with good books that they 
might say with Sara Teasdale: 


“Into my heart’s treasury 
I slipped a coin 
That time cannot take 
Nor a thief purloin— 
Oh, better than the minting 
Of a gold-crowned king 
Is the safe-kept memory 
Of a lovely thing.” 


With the cooperation of the teachers, the 
impetus of schoolwide literary tests and vari- 
ous contests, we noted with great satisfaction 
that many fine books that had been gathering 
dust were now much in demand. It is true 
that in many cases the desire to win the 
literary contests rather than to read a good 
book motivated the reading, but we hope 
that real reading interests later led to reading 
better books. 

Almost immediately there was a demand 
from our boys and girls for a list of good 
books, so that they would be sure of reading 
books that everyone else had read or was 
treading. With teen-agers, it is most im- 
portant that they all do the same thing at 
the same time. They wanted lists of a small 
number of books from which everyone might 
select and from which our quiz contest ques- 
tions might come. We, of course, had in our 
library the standard aids which could be 
used; we had teacher’s lists of standard 
books; we had our own literary lists; but 
still they wanted a list. We therefore com- 
piled a list entitled The Books that Live, a 
list compiled from many sources, that grew 
to about 300 titles. This list, mimeographed, 
served for several years. However, there was 
still the request from many for a small list 





of great books, a list of about one hundred 
books that any well read person should have 
read before entering college, books that 
would serve as a background for further ap- 
preciation of literature, books that well read 
people have always talked about and would 
probably continue to discuss or allude to. 
The majority of students wanted a small list 
to check and select from each year, one that 
could be used by Freshmen and Seniors 
alike; this, of course, to be a suggestive list 
and not a required one. 

It was with these demands in mind, that 
last fall, Miss Agnes Clark, the librarian, de- 
cided to compile a list of 100 great books 
that most well read people have read at one 
time or another before leaving high school. 
Miss Clark felt that the responsibility for 
such an undertaking should be shared by 
teachers in the elementary school because the 
classics of childhood should be there; by the 
high school English teachers because they 
know best the adolescents’ interests and abili- 
ties; by college English professors because 
they expect our high school graduates to 
have a foundation for the appreciation of the 
great literatures of all ages. 

Miss Clark was fortunate in getting much 
help from the faculties of Northwestern 
State College, the Natchitoches High School, 
and the Natchitoches Elementary School. 
Every teacher who cooperated was asked to 
suggest the books that it was thought should 
be included in such a list. These suggestions 
plus the “Sixty Children’s Classics” from 
the January 1947 Hornbook were added to 
the old list of “Books That Live.” This com- 
‘bined list was then sent back to the coop- 
erating teachers who were asked to check 
the 100 that they thought everyone should 
have read before entering college. The votes 
were tallied and the 100 titles receiving the 
largest number of votes became the list of 
“One Hundred Best Books.”’ Since no teach- 
er wanted to check titles without weighing 
each very carefully, it took the entire school 
year to complete the list. 

It is the hope of all who are concerned 
with the reading of the students in Natchi- 
toches High School that every boy and girl 
will have read one hundred or more good 
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books before he leaves high school, whether 
they be from this list or other good lists; but 
we do think that any student who has read 
at least these hundred titles will have a good 
start toward becoming the adult reader who 
will want to extend his knowledge and 
broaden his cultural perceptions. We who 
have worked for many years fighting the big 


—————__ 


little books, the comic books, the retold 
classics, and other forms of vicious and 
mediocre reading heartily recommend the 
reading of the classics as an antidote to 
worthless and mediocre reading. We truly 
believe that we have raised the tastes of many 
of our high school children from the level 
of Gene Stratton Porter and Zane Grey to 
that of Willa Cather and Charles Dickens, 


One Hundred Best Books 


The following is a list of books that most 
well read people will have read before en- 
tering college. The list was compiled by 
Miss Agnes Clark, Librarian, Natchitoches 
High School, with the cooperation of faculty 
members from Northwestern State College, 
the Natchitoches High School, and the Nat- 
chitoches Elementary School. 
Aesop—Fables of Aesop 
Alcott, Louisa May—Little Women 
Andersen, Hans Christian—Fairy Tales 
Andrews, Mary Shipman—Perfect Tribute 
Arthur, King—Book of King Arthur, ed. 
by Pyle 

Austen, Jane—Pride and Prejudice 

Arabian Nights—Arabian Nights, ed. by 
Andrew Lang 

Baldwin, James—The Story of Siegfried 

Barrie, James M.—Peter Pan 

Barrie, James M.—Little Minister 

Bennett, John—Master Skylark 

Bible, Old Testament—Bible Stories to read 
and tell, selected by F. J. Olcott 

Blackmore, Richard D.—Lorna Doone 

Bok, Edward W.—Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok 

Bronte, Charlotte—Jane Eyre 

Bronte, Emily—Wuthering Heights 

Bulfinch, Thomas—Bazlfinch’s Mythology 

Bulfinch, Thomas—Legends of Charle- 
magne 

Bunyan, John—Piélgrim’s Progress 

Burnett, Frances H.—Secret Garden 

Byrne, Donn—Messer Marco Polo 

Carlyle, Thomas—Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship 

Carroll, Lewis—Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland 

Cather, Willa—My Antonia 


Cervantes, Saavedra, Miguel de—Adventures 
of Don Quixote de la Mancha 

Clemens, Samuel—Adventures of Huckle. 
berry Finn 

Clemens, Samuel—Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer 

Clemens, Samuel—Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur's Court 

Cody, Sherwin—W orld’s Greatest Short 
Stories 

Colum, Padraic—Golden Fleece and the 
Heroes Who Lived Before Achilles 

Conrad, Joseph—Lord Jim 

Cooper, James—The Last of the Mohicans 

Collodi, Carlo—Adventures of Pinocchio 

Dana, Richard H.—Two Years Before the 
Mast 

Defoe, Daniel—Robinson Crusoe 

Dickens, Charles—Christmas Carol 

Dickens, Charles—David Copperfield 

Dickens, Charles—Tale of Two Cities 

Dodge, Mary M.—Hans Brinker 

Doyle, A. Conan—Sherlock Holmes 

Dumas, Alexandre—Count of Monte 
Cristo 

Dumas, Alexandre—Three Musketeers 

Eggleston, Edward—Hoosier School Master 

Eliot, George—Silas Marner 

Franklin, Benjamin—Autobiography 

Grahame, Kenneth—W ind in the Willows 

Grimm, Jakob—Fairy Tales 

Hale, Edward Everett—Man 
Country 

Harris, Joel Chandler—Uncle Remus 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Scarlet Letter 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Wonderbook and 
Tanglewood Tales 

Henry, O.—The Four Million 

Homer—Adventures of Odysseus and the 
Tale of Troy; adaptation by Colum 
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A NEW SCHOOL YEAR— 


mediately ahead. 


Box 448 





A NEW 1951 COMPTON’S! 


A steadfast friend to the young student — an unfailing aid to the 
busy librarian — the new 1951 Compton’s can be the first and last 
resort for those “thousand-and-one-question” days that lie im- 


THE 1951 COMPTON'S 


1681 pages of new and revised material (not including 871 pages 
. 524,417 words of newly written 
text .. . 400 new or extensively revised articles . . . 783 new pic- 
tures, maps, and graphs... 178 pages added. 


of Index extensively revised) . . 


Write today for full information: 


Mrs. Henry Stinson, State Manager 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Ruston, Louisiana 








Homer—Iliad for Boys and Girls; an adap- 
tation by Church 

Hugo, Victor—Les Miserables 

Irving, Washington—Sketch Book 

Johnston, Mary—To Have and to Hold 

Kipling, Rudyard—Jungle Book 

Kipling, Rudyard—Just So Stories 

Kipling, Rudyard—Kzm 

Kipling, Rudyard—Stalky and Company 

lamb, Charles and Mary—Tales from 
Shakes peare 

london, Jack—Call of the Wild 

lytton, Edward—The Last Days of Pompeii 

Mabie, Hamilton W.—Heroes Every Child 
Should Know 

Mabie, Hamilton W.—Norse 
told from the Eddas 

Masefield, John—Jim Davis 

Melville, Herman—Moby Dick 

Mother Goose—Real Mother Goose 

Nordhoff, Charles Bernard—Mutiny on the 
Bounty 

Palgraves, Francis T.—The Golden Treasury 

Parkman, Francis—Oregon Trail 


Stories Re- 


Poe, Edgar Allen—Poems and Tales 

Potter, Beatrix—Tale of Peter Rabbit 

Pyle, Howard—Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood 

Richards, Laura—Florence Nightingale 

Riggs, Stafford—Story of Beowulf 

Rostand, Edmond—Cyrano de Bergerac 

Ruskin, John—The King of the Golden 
River 

Scott, Sir Walter—Ivanhoe 

Shakespeare, William—Best Known Plays 

Sienkeiwicz, Henryk—Quo Vadis 

Spyri, Johanna—Heidi 

Stevenson, Robert L.—Child’s 
Verse 

Stevenson, Robert L.—Treasure Island 

Swift, Jonathan—Gulliver’s Travels 

Tarkington, Booth—Penrod 

Tarkington, Booth—Seventeen 

Tennyson, Alfred—Idylls of the King 

Thackeray, William M.—Vanity Fair 

Van Doren, Mark—American Poets 

Van Dyke, Henry—Story of the Other 
Wise Man 

Verne, Jules—Around the W orld in 80 Days 


Garden o f 
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Wallace, Lew—Ben Hur 

Washington, Booker T.—Up From Slavery 
Wharton, Edith—Ethan Frome 

White, Stewart E—Daniel Boone 

Wister, Owen—Virginian 

Wren, Percival C—Beau Geste 

Wyess, J. D—Swiss Family Robinson 


American Education Week 

November 11-17, Unite for Freedom with 
the following daily topics: Our Faith in 
God, Schools and Defense, Schools Keep 
Us Free, Education for the Long Pull, 
Teaching the Fundamentals, Urgent School 
Needs, and Home-School-Community. 





The New Editor 


After six very successful years of service 
as editor of the Bulletin, Margaret Herdman 
has resigned. The Executive Board, 1952, has 
accepted her decision with the greatest re- 
luctance mindful of the splendid impetus 
she has given the publication. She provided 
for Louisiana librarians a journal in which 
they take pride. Members of the Associa- 
tion are grateful for Miss Herdman’s enthu- 
siasm and untiring efforts, and wish for her 


the best of everything always. 

John Hall Jacobs of the New Orleans 
Public Library has been appointed editor of 
the Bulletin effective January 1, 1952. The 
Executive Board, 1952, thinks that the Asso- 
ciation is most fortunate in Mr. Jacobs’ ac- 
ceptance of this responsibility. I bespeak for 
Mr. Jacobs and his staff the earnest support 
and cooperation of the L.L.A. 

EVELYN PETERS, President, L.L.A., 1952 





L.$.U. Library School's New Program 


The 1951-52 session marks the beginning 
of a new program of professional education 
for librarianship at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. The fifth year of professional education 
culminating in the Bachelor of Science in 
Library Science degree has been replaced 
by a program of study which places a mini- 
mum of beginning professional education at 
the undergraduate level, and builds upon 
that elementary work a program of graduate 
study leading to the Master’s degree. The 
Library School, formerly a separate profes- 
sional division of the University, is now a 
part of the Graduate School. 

Newly admitted students will enter the 
Master’s program, but, for a reasonable 
length of time, the Library School will con- 
tinue to offer courses toward the Bachelor 
of Science in Library Science degree to stu- 
dents previously enrolled in that program 
who wish to complete B.S. in L.S. degree 
requirements. 

Entrance Requirements to the 
Graduate Program 

A minimum of 12 semester hours in li- 
brary science is required for admission to 
the graduate program. This requirement 


may be met (1) by completion of one of 
the undergraduate curricula offered by the 
Louisiana State University Library School, 
(2) by transfer of acceptable and comparable 
credit earned at other colleges, (3) by exam- 
ination, in the case of students with consider- 
able library experience. Students who do not 
meet this requirement will be admitted into 
the graduate program provisionally until 
their deficiencies can be removed. 

Admission to Candidacy for the 

Master’s Degree 

Unconditional graduate status. 

Completion of a minimum of 12 semester 
hours of work in the graduate program with 
a B or better average. 

Approval of the Library School. 

Degree Requirements (in brief) 

Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 
36 hours beyond the preliminary work re- 
quired for admission to the graduate pro- 
gram. 

Minimum residence of two semesters. 

A reading knowledge of one modern for- 
eign language. 

Successful performance on a comprehen- 
sive final examination. 
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Though not required, a thesis may be sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of requirements 


ith for the Master’s degree. The maximum Z 
™ credit allowed for the thesis is 6 semester Me Ts it amt 
- hours. . g 1234 
ull, i 

ool For Further Information and Application 


Forms Write: 








THE DIRECTOR, LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Louisiana State University The PRINTED Charge is proof! 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana eae ? 
Book Charging is simpler, easier, 


= faster and more ACCURATE with 
the Electric-Automatic Charging 


he L.C. Cards for Films Machine. 


Date due and borrower's number 





ac The Library of Congress will inaugurate are printed—automatically! 
for a new service this month when for the first 
ort time it will print and distribute catalog cards No chance for error. 
for motion pictures and filmstrips. Write for free, illustrated booklet. 
52 An agreement has been made by the Li- 


brary of Congress with the Office of Educa- 

tion that will result in a comprehensive cov- Gaylord * S208. Tuc. 
erage by catalog cards of Government films. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
of The Library will print entries prepared by SYRACUSE «+ NEW YORK 
“sd the Visual Aids Service of the Office Of OOCOrCrcrrn—— 
Education, which is the central film catalog- 








> ing agency for the Government. Cards for 
" selected current copyrighted motion pictures 
mi and filmstrips will also be available soon, : ; ; ; 
a and plans are being made for printing and Some Librarians imagine 
ve distributing cards for current noncopyrighted that we don’t want small 
til films and older films still in use. 

orders. 


The printed card for motion pictures and 
filmstrips will be the standard (7.5 x 12.5 
mm.) size on 100 percent rag paper and 
will contain the name of the picture, the 
producer, date of release, running time, size P 

of film, notation on sound and color, and, Th M | 
. as applicable, credits, a summary of the e acm an 
contents, subjects covered, grade level, and 
other information essential to a complete Company 
- cataloging description of the film. The stand- 
atd space for over-printing or typing sub- 


We do. 


nd jects or other headings will be reserved at 
the top of the card, and space on the left Ross and Akard 
margin will be ample for location notations 
‘s or other information desired by the user. Dallas 1, Texas 
Before this new cataloging service could 
2. be undertaken, a code of rules for cataloging 








films had to be developed. These rules, 
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which drew upon the experience of the Office 
of Education, the Copyright Office, and the 
National Archives, have been approved by 
the American Library Association and mem- 
bers of film associations and audio-visual 
groups. It is expected that they will be as 


— 


widely adopted as the Library of Congress 
rules for descriptive cataloging of books have 
been. 

Information about this new service may 
be obtained by writing the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 





People and Places 


Edited by 
MATTIE SUE MOUNCE 


Assistant Reference Librarian, Louisiana State Library 


Bess Vaughan, librarian, Shreve Memo- 
rial Library, Shreveport, reports that in June 
the property owners of that city voted to 
renew the half mill library tax and also 
voted a new one mill tax to raise the sal- 
aries of city employees, including librarians. 
The new children’s librarian at Shreve is 
Mrs. Harriet Callahan, who was formerly in 
the cataloging department at L.S.U. Her 
assistant is Mrs. Helen Jackson of Natchi- 
toches. Mrs. Jackson was formerly with the 
library of the Industrial School for Girls in 
Alexandria. 

Construction has begun on enlarging and 
remodeling the Jennings Public Library, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Ella Lee Faulk, \ibrarian. 
Improvements will include a 40-foot exten- 
sion of one wing, consisting of reading 
room, committee room, and balcony. An- 
other 20-foot addition will be a larger li- 
brarian’s office and separate work room. 
The entire building will be renovated, re- 
finished, and modernized. 

Marie Louise Goodwin, who has been 
reference librarian at Loyola University, is 
now librarian of the Clark County, Missouri, 
Library. Anna Claire Delhom has replaced 
Mrs. John Dolan, the former Harriet Landry, 
as order librarian at Loyola. Virginia Lee 
Minvielle is now the new assistant in the 
science section of the Loyola University Li- 
brary, replacing Jo Ann Miller who is now 
the assistant librarian at Tulane Law Library. 
Miss Minvielle was employed in the Charity 


Hospital School of Nursing Library in New 
Orleans before going to Loyola. 

Carmelita Addamus has left Charity Hos- 
pital School of Nursing Library to assume 
the position of librarian of the Lowisiana 
State Board of Health Training Center Li- 
brary, New Orleans. The former Librarian, 
Mrs. Alice Woolery Texcel, has enrolled in 
the School of Public Health, Tulane Univer- 
sity. 

Betty Vines received her master’s degree 
in library science at the University of South- 
ern California this past summer, and is now 
District School Librarian, at Placentia, Cali- 
fornia. 

Catherine Vines is now librarian of the 
Junior High School at Midland, Texas. She 
was formerly high school librarian at Wel- 
lington, Texas. 

Ruby Moore, librarian, Fair Park High 
School, Shreveport, served as instructor in 
the Library Service Department of Stephen 
F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas, 
during the summer. 

Mrs. Thesta Ann Walker Hogan, formet 
librarian at the A. E. Phillips Elementary 
School, Louisiana Tech, is now a member of 
the Louisiana Tech Library staff, replacing 
Mrs. Gladys Stinson. Frances Munson, for- 
merly reference and documents librarian at 
Louisiana Tech, has accepted the position of 
assistant circulation librarian at Purdue Unt- 
versity. 


Mrs. Sybil Farr, librarian at Istrouma High 
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School, Baton Rouge, taught in the Univer- 
sity of Texas Library School during the sum- 
mer. 

The Materials Bureau of East Baton Rouge 
Parish, directed by Lillian Kennedy, is now 
in its spacious new quarters at the Service 
Center of East Baton Rouge Parish School 
Board. The new center is arranged to give 
ample space for the storage of textbooks 
and library materials. In addition, there are 
offices, a work room, and a display room. 

Norris McClellan, of the L.S.U. Library 
School staff, is on the A.L.A. membership 
committee, being regional chairman of the 
Southwest section of A.L.A. During the 
summer Miss McClellan was library con- 
sultant for book selection for elementary 
schools at a Vermilion Parish workshop held 
in Abbeville. 

Mrs. ]. B. Robertson is part-time assistant 
to Mrs. Will Daniels, librarian of the L.S.U. 
Laboratory School. Mrs. Robertson replaces 
Mrs. Buckner Thomas who is teaching 
“Books and Libraries” at L.S.U. 


(see next page) 


















SINCE 1906 
BOOKS OLD AND NEW 





GROWTH BY SERVICE 
* 


WHOLESALERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


Louisiana’s Largest Supply 
of Books 


e 
333 St. Charles St. 


New Orleans 

















The Editor's Last Word 


This is the last number of the Bulletin 
which I shall edit. The five years for which 
I was asked to serve have been finished, plus 
one. My appreciation goes to the assistant 
editors and to many members of the Louisi- 
ana Library Association for contributing ar- 
ticles and information of interest for publi- 
cation. My thanks go to all members of the 
Association for their financial support of the 
Bulletin. I enjoyed editing it for you. 

All together we have some accomplish- 
ments to our credit. We helped win the 
first prize for recruiting with the Recruiting 
number. We have been quoted and reprinted 
in library and educational publications. The 
number of independent subscribers is in- 
creasing. 

Under the new editor, John Hall Jacobs, 
Librarian of the New Orleans public Library, 
the Bulletin will, I am sure, go on to further 
accomplishments. 

MARGARET M. HERDMAN, Editor 





Revolving Dictionary Stands 

Table Type — oak, light or 

school brown finish — 21” 
wide x 12” deep — Each $15.00 


STEEL BOOK SUPPORTS: 
24 — $5.00 50 — $9.50 
PER 100 — $18.00 


Snead Steel Book Stacks 
Sjostrom Library Furniture 
Library Supplies 


H. C. PARKER, INC. 


336 Camp 335 Bank Pl. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 
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Nan Floyd is an assistant librarian at 
Byrd High School in Shreveport. 

Mrs. T. F. Wilbanks, librarian at Breaux 
Bridge High School, served as chairman for 
the Teen-Age Librarians Convention held at 
L.S.U. in June. Mrs. Wilbanks also served 
as chairman of the School Library Assistants 
Section of the Leadership Conference held 
at L.S.U. during the summer. Norris Mc- 
Clellan was the director. 

Willie Dee Robbins is acting librarian of 
the St. Tammany Parish Library with head- 
quarters in Covington. This library recently 
celebrated its conversion to a parish-owned 
organization after the one-year demonstra- 
tion period by moving the headquarters of- 
fice and Covington branch into larger quar- 
ters which had been remodeled and redeco- 
rated for the library. A first anniversary 
party was held with members of the library 
board and staff acting as hosts. 

Three members have recently been added 
to the professional staff of the Jefferson 
Parish Library. Betty Mailhes and Elizabeth 
Brigtsen of New Orleans, 1951 graduates of 
the L.S.U. Library School, joined the head- 
quarters staff. Esther Claire Robertson of 
Baton Rouge, L.S.U., 1950, also became a 
member of the staff at headquarters. Ruth 
Nesom, librarian of the Terrebonne High 
School, Houma, substituted in branches and 
headquarters during the summer. 

Among recent visitors to Howard-Tilton 
Memorial Library were Robert L. Collison, 
reference librarian of the City of Westmin- 
ster Library, London, and Robert Blackburn, 
assistant librarian of the University of To- 
ronto. Joe W. Kraus, assistant librarian of 
Howard-Tilton, on September 1 became li- 
brarian and head of the Library Science De- 
partment in Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. Muriel F. Haas, head cataloger of 
Howard-Tilton Library, has been appointed 
librarian of Green Acres School (St. Mar- 
tin’s) in New Orleans. Robert W. Green- 
wood has been appointed circulation libra- 
rian at Howard-Tilton. Mr. Greenwood, a 
graduate of the library school at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has worked at the libra- 
ries of the College of St. Thomas, Harvard 
College, and the Ann Arbor Public Library. 


a 


Margie Berry, assistant circulation librarian 
at Howard-Tilton, was recently married to 
James C. Robertson, and has moved to 
Houston. Other new staff members at How. 
ard-Tilton include: Mrs. Joan C. Boisfon. 
taine, Mrs. Clayre B. Lewis, Jean Cobb, and 
Carolyn Apperson. Mrs. Dorothy S. Eggle 
has rejoined the staff after a prolonged sum- 
mer vacation. Mrs. Sarah B. Holland, and 
Mrs. Martha K. McCulloch have retired to 
domesticity. Garland F. Taylor, librarian of 
Howard-Tilton, was one of the speakers at 
the Tulane summer semester commencement 
exercises. 

Jeanne Pavy has recently replaced Mrs, 
Louise Risley Fisher as librarian of the 
New Iberia Branch of the Iberia Parish 
Library. Mrs. Esso Landry is the new assis- 
tant in the New Iberia Branch. Mrs. Elliot 
Tycer, who was formerly with the Tangipa 
hoa Parish Library, is now bookmobile as- 
sistant in the Iberia Parish Library. The 
Iberia Parish Police Jury has appropriated 
$22,000 to build a branch library in Jean. 
erette. 

Mother Mary Ursula, O.S.U., head libra 
rian at Ursuline College in New Orleans 
for the past six years, died on August 4 at 
Hotel Dieu. Mother Ursula had taught at 
Ursuline since she took her first angen 
vows in 1919. 

Mrs. Lena Lee, bookmobile assistant in 
the Richland Parish Library, has been forced 
to resign because of serious illness. Mrs. 
]. H. Walker replaces Mrs. Lee. Mrs. Lellah 
H. Lyle, librarian, Richland Parish Library, 
reports that the Delhi Branch of the library 
has recently been moved into a renovated 
and redecorated building. Under the direc: 
tion of Mrs. Lovie Barefield, the circulation 
at this branch has doubled any previous 
record the library has ever made. Mrs. A. J. 
Willis, Jr. secretary of the librarian in 
Richland Parish, has resigned to go back to 
college. Mrs. Jack Turner is the new sect¢ 
tary. 

Mrs. Margaret Burke Sabadie, formerly 
of the Academy of the Sacred Heart, has 
become librarian of Ridgewood Preparatory 
School in Metairie. Mother Fitzpatrick is 
now librarian of the Academy. 
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ACCEPTED 


BY LIBRARIANS EVERYWHERE 


Installations in public libraries, 
school, college, and university li- 
braries .. . large industrials, na- 
tional distributors, advertising 
agencies, beauty salons .. . med- 
ical offices ... Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospitals, State 
institutions, and private 
hospitals . . . these repre- 
sent MARADOR BIND- 
ERS in service. 








10 stan- 
dard sizes. 
Heavy trans- 
parent covers 
for beauty and 
interchangeability. 
Simple locking beams. 
Strong metal parts. No 
adhesives used—all bond- 
ings by RF electronic heat. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
6831 San Fernando Road Glendale 1, Calif. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


Write for 
information 











You Buy 


SATISFACTION 


When You Purchase 


"BOUND TO STAY BOUND" 


Library Binding and 
Prebound Books 


CA 





NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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In the reference department of North- 
western State College Library, Genevra 
Washburn substituted for Irene Pope, who 
received her master’s degree in library science 
at the University of Illinois at the end of 
the summer term. Eugene P. Watson, libra- 
rian at Northwestern State College, received 
his doctorate in English at the University 
of Texas last June. R. A. Hoffpauir, for- 
merly with the L.S.U. Library, is assistant 
reference librarian at Northwestern State for 
the 1951-52 session during the absence of 
Warren F. Tracy, who is doing graduate 
work at the University of Illinois. Mrs. 
Tracy is working at the Public Library in 
River Forest, a suburb of Chicago. 

After spending some years in California, 
Margaret Cudd Taichman, is now teacher- 
librarian at Barkdull Faulk (elementary) 
school in Monroe. 

Jane Dawkins has succeeded Mrs. Dorothy 
Duncan Romero as assistant librarian of the 
Ouachita Parish Public Library. 

Tommy Lou Walker, L.S.U., 1951, is the 
librarian at DeQuincy High School. 

Mrs. Dorothy Moses McFatter is back at 
LaGrange High School after a year’s leave 
of absence. 

Hazel McNamara is not only performing 
her duties as librarian of Sulphur High 
School, but she is also running a “notions” 
shop (school supplies, art supplies, cards, 
etc.) in Sulphur. 

Ruth Clark, librarian of the Lake Charles 
High School, spent a busy summer after her 
library burned. She bought books in New 
Orleans and worked during the month of 
September getting her new library processed 
and cataloged for the opening of school. 

William H. Carlson, Director of Libraries 
for the Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 


—, 


cation, Corvallis, Oregon, is spending three 
months in residence at Dillard University as 
special consultant on acquisitions in connec. 
tion with the University’s plans for improv. 
ing its collection by the purchase of $50,000 
worth of added materials. 

Virginia McDonald, librarian of the Aa- 
dia Parish Library, is now Mrs. Dudley Wil. 
kins. 

Mrs. Norma W. Humphrey has succeeded 
Mrs. Adele Jackson as librarian of the Negro 
Branch of Louisiana State Library at South. 
ern University. 

Kay Werner is librarian of the recently- 
opened Iberville Parish Library Demonstra- 
tion with headquarters in Plaquemine. Dp. 
Harriet Daggett, Chairman of the Library 
Board of Louisiana State Library, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies at the opening in Plaque- 
mine on September 20. Later the same day, 
the branch library at White Castle was for- 
merly opened. 

Mary Moore Mitchell is now acting libra- 
rian of the Madison Parish Library at Tallu- 
lah. Elizabeth Builteman, the former libra- 
rian, is librarian of the Delhi High School. 

Mrs. Annie S. Cowart has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Livingston Parish Library. 

Lila Mae Foss who was formerly with the 
Texas A. & M. College Library is librarian 
of the Lake Charles City Library. The assis- 
tant librarian is Marjorie Lynch, who was 
assistant librarian in the Avoyelles Parish 
Library before going to Lake Charles. 

Mrs. Eva S. Byars has recently resigned as 
librarian of the Catahoula Parish Library. 

Rafael Velez, Mexico City, B.S. in LS, 
L.S.U. Library School, June 1945 is at pres- 
ent with UNESCO in Paris in the informa- 
tion-reference service. 





Teen-Age Librarians Association 


The Louisiana Teen-Age Librarians Asso- 
ciation held its second annual convention 
Monday and Tuesday, June 18 and 19, 1951, 
on the Louisiana State University Campus. 
The Division of High School Relations and 
the Library School were co-hosts to the Con- 


vention. Mrs. T. F. Wilbanks, Librarian, 
Breaux Bridge High School, and member of 
the Louisiana School Librarians Association, 
which sponsors the L.T.A.L.A., was Conven- 
tion Chairman. 

Twenty-three schools were represented by 
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eighty-seven student assistants. The Conven- 
tion program was planned by the Student 
Assistants Leadership Conference, which was 
held at L.S.U. June 11-19. Officers elected 
for the 1951-52 term were: Carl Mobley, 
Zachary High School, president; Marilyn 
O'Quinn, Sulphur, vice-president; Mary 
Ann McBride, Church Point, secretary ; Joyce 
Bryant, Bastrop, treasurer ; and Margaret 
Lamparez, Lake Charles, reporter. 

The Association voted to participate in 
the Unesco-Care Children’s Book Fund pro- 
gram as a project for the year. The purpose 
of this program is to share American chil- 
dren’s books in order to promote interna- 
tional understanding. As their contribution 
to making books available to the youth of 
other nations, the Association is sending 
three ten-dollar units—one each to an ele- 
mentary school, a secondary school, and an 
orphan’s home. 

October is membership month for the 
state organization, (note Constitution given 
below) but the membership drive will be 
open until the LEA meeting in November. 
This is a reminder for all school librarians 
who have student assistants who want to 
become members of the Louisiana Teen-Age 
Librarians Association that they should send 
their names and dues to the treasurer before 
the LEA meeting in November. 


Louisiana Teen-Age Librarians 


Constitution 
Article I. Name 


The name of this organization shall be 
known as the Louisiana Teen-Age Librarians 
Association. 


Article II. Objectives 

A. To increase pupil interest and _parti- 
cipation in Library Work. 

B. To promote friendship and coopera- 
tion between the Librarians and Student Li- 
brarians clubs throughout the State. 

C. To attract good pupil assistants and to 


arouse interest in Librarianship as a profes- 
sion, 


Article III. Qualifications of Members 
The members of this Association shall be 
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Dameron-Pierson 
Company 


LIMITED 
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® Printing 

@ Lithographing 

@® Engraving 

@ Blank Book Making 

@ Stationery 

@ Office Furniture 

®@ Files & Filing Supplies 
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A. B. Dick Mimeographs & 
Supplies 


“Everything for your office” 


Raymond 1204 400 Camp St. 
NEW ORLEANS 8, LA. 
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Lecler Printing Co. 


Established 1917 
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PRINTING — ENGRAVING 
LITHOGRAPHING 

SALES BOOKS — TAGS 

LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Phone RAymond 5650 
722 Girod St. 
New Orleans, La. 
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composed of those high school students who 
are interested in library work, those who 
are affiliated with the school library as stu- 
dent assistants, or those who are members 
of a local school library club that is well- 
organized. 


Article IV. Officers and Duties 

Section I. The officers of this organization 
shall be: President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Reporter. Officers shall 
hold office for one year. 

Section II. The President shall preside at 
all meetings of the Organization. The Presi- 
dent with the help of the Vice-President 
shall name all committees. 

The President shall be ex-officio member 
of all committees. 

Section III. The Vice-President shall pre- 
side in the absence of the President and shall 
assume all duties of the President when he 
is absent. The Vice-President shall be chair- 
man of all programs for the year. 

Section IV. The Secretary shall keep an 
accurate record of the minutes of all meet- 
ings. Also a list of all members of the or- 
ganization and shall conduct correspondence 
for the organization. 

Section V. The Treasurer shall keep an 
accurate record of all money received and 
paid out. He shall not pay out any money 
except on signed order of the President. 
He shall be ready to make a financial re- 
port at any time. Money shall be kept in 
a checking account and all bills paid by 
check, unless the sum is less than $1.00. 

Section VI. The Reporter shall be the pub- 
licity agent for the Organization. He shall 
keep a record of the Organization Publicity 
in the form of a Scrap Book. 


Article V. Executive Council 

Section I. The Executive Council shall 
be composed of: 

1. Chairman of Louisiana School Library 
Association. 

2. Chairman of Student Relations Com- 
mittee. 

3. Officers of the Louisiana Teen-Age 
Librarians Association. 

4. One school librarian at large to be 
named by the Executive Council Librarian 


in school where teen-age president is, 


Article VI. Meetings 

Section I. Regular meetings of this Or. 
ganization shall be held once a year. 

Section II. Special meetings may be called” 
by the President with the advice of the” 
Executive Council. 

Article VII. Dues . 

Section I. Each member of the local” 
groups shall pay twenty-five cents (.25) per! 
year. 

Each librarian or local treasurer shall be” 
responsible for sending names of members | 
and dues to the state treasurer by October = 
15. 

Section II. Registration fees, necessary for 7 
the success of the meeting may be charged 7 
for conventions, on the approval of the Exec. 
utive Council. Amount of such fees must be § 
determined and membership advised prior 7 
to the convention. 

Section III. The Treasurer shall issue © 
Membership cards to all who pay dues. 


Article VIII. Emblem, Pin, 
Code, Flower 

Section I. The Organization shall have a ~ 
State Pin and Emblem. 

Section II. The Organization shall have 
a flower to be used for decoration at all 
convention dinners and on other appropriate 
occasions. 

Section III. The Organization shall have 
its colors. 

Section IV. The Colors shall be used for 
decoration themes, with flowers. 


Article IX. Amendments 

This Constitution may be amended by 
a two-thirds vote of the members present at 
any meeting, provided notice has been given 
in the call for the meeting, in order that 
delegates may be instructed on voting by 
the local chapters to thus represent the en- 
tire membership. 


Article X. Parliamentary Authority 

Roberts’ Rules of Order shall be the Pat 
liamentary authority of this organization, 
subject to special rules which have been of 
may be adopted. It will govern in any case 
that might arise that is not herein included. 








